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SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 



P. A. WALKER 
Shawnee, Okla. 

The statement that "school is life" has been repeated so often 
that it is high time we were making it an active principle of our 
educational system, or were relegating it to the past as so 
much sentiment of the theorist. So long as the pupils are not 
permitted to do the things which make up the duties of the active 
citizen, our schools are failing to perform their true function in 
the community. With all the progress in the development of an 
educational system, we have done very little to raise the character 
of school government above the field of despotism, or to lay the 
foundation for practical citizenship. The principle of demo- 
cratic self-government has been so long recognized in national 
governments that only the mediaeval institutions of countries 
like Russia and Turkey fail to permit of the participation of the 
individual in matters which affect the conduct of the community. 

But while we have accepted republican government as a prin- 
ciple of our national life, we have made little effort in any practical 
way to inculcate the idea in our schools. What an opportunity 
we are missing for teaching practical self-government! We 
have not gone so far in the development of republican institutions 
that the pupil knows practical citizenship by instinct; on the 
contrary, the cry goes out that our citizens manifest a lethargy 
which bodes such serious ills to our commonwealth that some 
even say that popular government is doomed to failure. Nor is 
this wail uttered without some thought of the trend of the times. 
With our most prominent business men engaging in dishonorable 
practices, and our statesmen playing the part of the grafter, is it 
any wonder that the skeptic should cry "failure" at our system 
of government? 

To the forebodings of the pessimist we answer that the hope 
of the state lies in the public schools. Then let us cease preaching 
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theories, and make the school what it ought to be — a laboratory 
for the development of character and the practice of citizenship. 
And there is certainly no better way to begin than to allow the 
pupils to organize into a self-governing community. By self- 
government is meant the participation of the pupils in making, 
interpreting, and enforcing the laws of the school. Self-govern- 
ment does not mean that breaking-away from all authority of 
the school, any more than home rule in the city means the abso- 
lute relegation of the authority of the state. Just as the state 
holds the city responsible for the life, liberty, and property of 
its citizens, so the teachers hold the pupils responsible for the 
conduct of the school. 

Self-government rests on the democratic principle that the 
interests of the community are best served by the participation 
of the individuals in the policies which determine the welfare of 
the community. It also recognizes the educational principle so 
well stated by President Eliot, of Harvard, that "the real object 
of education, so far as the development of character is concerned, 
is to cultivate in the child a capacity for self-government — not a 
habit of submission to an overwhelming, arbitrary, external 
power, but a habit of obeying the dictates of honor and duty as 
enforced by active will-power within the child." 

Self-government places stress on the formation of the char- 
acter of the pupil, instead of leaving to the executive the necessity 
of reforming him when he leaves school. It develops by imposing 
responsibility. Like the kindergarten, it educates by employing 
the normal and personal activity of the pupil. It trains by action, 
rather than by precept. 

Self-government is expected to prevent in the pupils who 
practice it that civic apathy which is now a menace to popular 
government, because it will inculcate into them a feeling of 
personal responsibility, and a respect for law and order. What 
better training could there be for responsible citizenship than 
throwing upon self-governing pupils the responsibility of the 
proper care of the building and grounds? Let committees 
appointed by the pupils themselves see to it that the rooms are 
properly kept, that paper is not thrown on the floor or stuffed 
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into the desks. Let a committee of pupils plan for the beautifica- 
tion of the school grounds. 

Pupils rise to the responsibility placed upon them. In a night 
school in Mayayunk, a manufacturing suburb of Philadelphia, 
the discipline had got so poor that the discontinuance of the 
school was being considered ; but Miss Chappel, the day principal, 
advised a trial of a self-governing plan. No sooner had the 
organization begun than the boys who had been going under 
assumed names, so as to escape publicity if brought into police 
court for the escapades in the school, came forward and gave their 
correct names, saying that if they were going to be intrusted 
with the government they wanted to by their own names. 

Mr. C. N. Drum, of the Philadelphia schools, says : "The 
other day I stood in the halls of the Franklin School, where 
student government is in practice. No teachers were in sight. 
The children were entering the building in perfect order. Order 
seemed to be the first law in the school." Many instances may 
be cited of disorderly pupils who have reformed simply because 
they were intrusted with some responsibility upon being given a 
leading part in a system of self-government. 

Other arguments might be brought up to show the advan- 
tages to be gained in civic and moral development. It is believed 
that the practice of self-government corrects a wrong attitude 
toward law and order by giving practice in law-making and law- 
enforcing. To quote from Dr. Frank Parsons, of Boston: 
"Habits of good citizenship are formed while the mind is plastic 
and open to the full force of considerations of right and justice, 
and free from commercial motives and other influences that in 
later life so often interfere with the duties of citizenship. The 
love of liberty is strengthened and ennobled by the recognition of 
the rights of others, and the necessity for mutual limitations for 
the public good." 

But while the chief argument for self-government in the 
high school is based on that civic and moral development which 
makes for practical citizenship, the problem of how to secure 
good order must not be lost sight of. Self-government has 
brought order where all other attempts at government had failed. 
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In the previously mentioned night school in Philadelphia, order 
was immediately restored after the organization into a self- 
governing body. Principal French, of the Hyde Park High 
School, of Chicago, said that during the first year of the self- 
governing plan in his school an insignificantly small number of 
cases of discipline was referred to him, whereas during the pre- 
vious years there had been an average of about three hundred. 

Besides securing order, the self-governing plan will save the 
time of the teacher. To quote again from Mr. Drum, of Phila- 
delphia: "The time formerly spent in duties outside of rooms 
saved to my teachers amounted in one day to five hours and twenty 
minutes ; in one week, to twenty-six hours and forty minutes ; in 
one year, to two hundred and fourteen school days. If the teachers 
are using that time in the preparation of lesson-work, at the 
present salary rate, the value to my school in one year is $642. 
In the Franklin School three hundred and twenty-one days are 
gained, amounting to $963 per annum." 

Regarding the matter of the organization for self-govern- 
ment little need be said, for when the principle is once thoroughly 
understood its application can readily be made to any form of 
government with which the pupil comes into contact after leav- 
ing school. So far as its practical application in the school is 
concerned, the form is nonessential so long as the scheme is not 
made too complicated. Among the more recent practical attempts 
at self-government, the municipal form has been taken as a 
model, and school cities have been established. True, self- 
government has been tried more often in the grades than in the 
high school; but certainly, if pupils below the high-school age 
are capable of governing themselves, those in the high school 
should be more able to carry out a system of self-government. 

The school-city idea originated with Mr. Wilson L. Gill. In 
1896-97 Mr. Gill, who had been interested for some time in the 
teaching of practical citizenship, was consulted in regard to a 
New York school which had become so unruly that a policeman 
was permanently detailed to keep order on the school ground. 
Mr. Gill suggested that the school be organized into a self- 
governing body, with a legislature, executive, and judge of their 
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own election. This was done. The boys and girls were delighted 
with the responsibility and quickly established order. Mr. Gill 
saw at once the moral and civic value of school self-government, 
and gave up important business affairs to introduce the new 
system of civic training wherever opportunity offered. He took 
for his model the city government. The organized school he 
styled the school city. Since 1897 Mr. Gill has introduced the 
school city into more than thirty Philadelphia schools, and in a 
few schools in other cities. He spent two years in Cuba, employed 
by the United States government, to introduce his system into 
all the public schools of the island. 

Besides, the school city has been organized in a number of 
schools without the personal supervision of Mr. Gill. Among 
these are the schools of Syracuse and New Platz, N. Y. ; Omaha; 
Chicago; some of the schools on the Pacific coast, as well as those 
of Hawaii and the Philippines. Says the pamphlet The School 
City, published by the National School City League of Philadel- 
phia : "Wherever the system has been earnestly and intelligently 
applied, marked success has been achieved." 

The success of the school city is due partly to two things: 
the pride and enthusiasm with which pupils take hold of a system 
of self-government; and the practicability of the scheme when 
once put into operation. From Mr. Gill's Cuban report we 
quote the following: "At half-past one, five hundred boys of 
the city of Guines filed into a hall down-town for the purpose 
of organizing a school city. The councilmen and other leading 
men of the city were there. The alcade, or mayor, made an 
address, explaining the purpose and importance of the meeting. 
After the speeches and the election of officers, I called the newly 
elected councilmen and the mayor to the stage. The mayor's 
name is Antonio Franqui. Young Franqui bowed, smiled, and 
thanked his fellow-citizens for the honor they had conferred 
upon him, assured them that he would try to be worthy of their 
confidence, and begged them to do their part to make theirs a 
noble city." The spirit and enthusiasm shown made the whole 
thing thoroughly dramatic. "The alcade said: 'I fear, Mr. 
Gill, that it may sound extravagant, but I say to you with delibera- 
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tion, this is the greatest day of my life. It is the greatest event 
in the history of this town. I have seen the seeds of citizenship 
sown and take root, not only in the minds and hearts of these 
five hundred boys, but also in the hearts of the representative 
men of this city. One after another of the chief men of the city 
came up, and, unbidden, pledged me his support for the move- 
ment inaugurated on that day." The reports of General Leonard 
Wood and the statements of the Cuban press have attested the 
success of Mr. Gill's innovation in the school of the island. 

Many prominent examples of the successful operation of the 
school-city type of self-government are to be found in the United 
States. In the John Crerar School of Chicago, composed of 
about eight hundred grammar-grade pupils, self-government has 
been in successful operation for about nine years. Its practica- 
bility is proved by the fact that it has been taken up by a number 
of the largest and best schools of the city, and by hundreds of 
individual teachers in other of the Chicago schools. When the 
school city was introduced into the Hyde Park High School, 
there was an enrolment of about fifteen hundred pupils. More 
than a year after the system had been put into operation, the 
principal, Mr. French, wrote: "We are using the municipal 
form in such a way as to acquaint the pupils with the principal 
functions of city government. We are thus able to teach most 
effectively lessons in sociology, civics, and ethics, as well as to 
secure a better self-control on the part of the pupils, and hence 
better order." Myron T. Scudder, principal of the State Normal 
School at New Platz, N. Y., says : "The school city, organized 
in this school five years ago, is increasingly vigorous, and is a 
powerful factor in our daily work. To me it is simply indispen- 
sable as an aid in school management, and I would not think for 
a moment of dropping it or of substituting some other form of 
organization." 

Additional evidence could be quoted to prove the practicability 
of the self-governing scheme. Its success in the schools has called 
for the indorsement of semi-civic organizations, and of individuals 
like President Roosevelt; Chancellor E. Benjamin Andrews, of 
Nebraska; President Eliot, of Harvard; Professor Jackman, of 
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Chicago; and Dr. Albert Shaw. The Federation of Women's 
Clubs of Massachusetts and New York recommended the adop- 
tion of self-government in the schools of their states at their last 
annual meetings. 

So far only the theory of self-government and its practicability 
as an organization for school management have been considered. 
By the adoption of self-government we begin a movement to make 
school a part of real life; to develop a higher and nobler citizen- 
ship; to arrest that dreadful apathy which keeps the best element 
in our community from taking any active part in the affairs of 
government, which prevents them from even registering to vote 
on a question like the sewer bonds, where the health of the city 
is at stake and the very lives of the people are in jeopardy. It 
is a movement to prevent that wantonness which allows corrup- 
tion and selfishness to breed unchecked and to sap the vitality 
from our institutions. 

In a state like ours, where advancement and democracy should 
be the keynotes of our existence, can we hesitate to hasten the 
adoption of a scheme which promises to give us a more rational 
and a more aggressive citizenship — a citizenship which shall 
ever foster the principles of liberty? 



